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royal descent. The dedication is couched in very 
humble and fulsome terms, which contrast strongly 
with the statement made by her in 1822, “ that 
she was a lady, intimate from infancy with the late 
Earl of Warwick.” See her account in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for July, 1822, of his apparition 
appearing to her, her daughter (Mrs. Ryves), and 
the Rev. Mr. Grove. 

2. St. Julian, a Series of Letters by Mrs. J. T. 
Serres, was also published by Ridgway in the same 
year, 1805. 

3. Memoirs of a Princess, or First Love: an 
Historical Romance. In 2 vols. By Olivia W. 
s , Author of The Book. (Maynard, 1812.) 
The heroine of this story is the unfortunate Caro- 
line, Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline ; 
and the story itself is a fine specimen of the pure 
Minerva Press style, as the Sivuing extract will 
show. Speaking of England, a Princess writes as 
follows :— 

“ How blessed is that land of liberty and repose where 
no sanguinary tides of life’s sacred vitality desolate its 
plains.” 

On the title-page the writer describes herself as 
“Olivia W. S——,” with that affectation of 
mystery which is so characteristic of her ; while 
the Preface is signed “O. W. Serres” in her own 
handwriting. 

4. I have not been able to see a copy of the 
Letter to Lord Castlereagh, published in 1810. 

5. Olivia’s Letter of Advice to Her Daughter, 
written by Mrs. Wilmot Serres, Landscape Painter 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, Author 
of “ Flights of Fancy,” “St. Julian,” &c., published 
by Ebers in 1808. It is addressed, not to her 
daughters, but only to Lavinia, the late Mrs. 
Ryves,—Mrs. Serres ignoring at this early period 
the existence of her younger daughter Britannia 
(Mrs. Brock) as persistently as Mrs. Ryves after- 
wards did in her Appeal to Royalty and her pro- 
ceeding in the Courts of Law. Mrs. Brock was 
living in 1866, nor have I seen any notice of her 
death. 

6. Essay on the Trinity. I have never seen 
this volume, which, although dated by Mrs. Serres 
1818, is probably identical with that described in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine (July, 1835, p. 93), as 
having been published in 1814, under the title of 
“St. A thanasius’s Creed Explained for the Advantage 
of Youth. By Olivia Wilmot Serres, Niece of 
Dr. Wilmot.” The writer of the notice in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine adds : “ It will be observed 
she had already begun to traffic in assumed names, 
for that of Wilmot was not given her in baptism.” 

7. Of the Essay in Favour of the Duke of York 
I am unable to say anything, not having as yet 
been able to meet with a copy. 

8, which by a heme tech mis-reading of Mrs. 
Serres’s ill-written list, Mr. Coleman printed as The 
Life of Tiniers, is, no doubt, The Life of the 














Author of the Letters of Junius, the Rev. James 
Wilmot, D.D., &c., his Niece, Olivia Wilmot 
Serres, published by Williams in 1813,—a book 
fatal to the claims which the authoress subse- 
quently put forward, containing, as it does, state- 
ments which directly contradict the story of her 
royal birth, and place her case in this dilemma : if 
her first statement is true, her second is false; if 
her first statement is false, her second is unworthy 
of credit. Mrs. Serres makes no mention of her 
second book on Junius, Junius Sir Philip 
Francis denied, 8vo., 1817,—a work of equal im- 
portance in demolishing her pretensions. 

I have in my possession a copy of the Life of 
Wilmot, with Mrs. Serres’s corrections, made for a 
new edition. 

9. The proper title of this volume is Letters of 
the late Right Hon. Earl of Brooke and Warwick 
to Mrs. Wilmot Serres, Illustrated with the Poems 
and Memoirs of His Lordship, &c., 8vo. (Birkett 
& Scott), 1819. Taken for what it professes to be, 
this book is, probably, as dull and twaddling a 
volume as any man could be condemned to wade 
through ; but looked at with reference to the 
history of Mrs. Serres, and the extraordinary 
events with which her name will ever be associated, 
it contains many points of great interest and im- 
portance, as I may, at some more convenient 
opportunity, endeavour to demonstrate. Lord 
Warwick is said to have told Mrs. Serres the 
secret of her birth in 1815, yet here is his life, 
published in 1819, inserted in a list of those which 
she describes as having been written before she 
knew her birth! In 1816 there appeared another 
work coined in the same mint, or forged in the samé 
stithy, professing to be (as it is entitled) Narrative 
of the peculiar Case of the Earl from His Lord- 
ship’s own Manuscript. This was also published 
by Williams. 

10. The “Mary Ann Lewis” of the list, as 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, is “ Marie 
Anne Lais, the Courtezan; or, Certain Illustra- 
tions. A Romance. By the Author of THE Book.” 
Small 8vo. Rodwell, 1812. But though in the title- 
page the writer modestly describes herself only as 
the author of The Book, yet the satirical dedication 
“to two most injured illustrious characters” is 
subscribed, like the Preface to the Memoirs of a 
Princess, with the autograph of O. W. Serres. 
As the reader will probably anticipate from the 
date, &c., the parties so distinguished are the Duke 
of York and Mrs. Mary Anne Clark, whose life, 
actions, and feelings Mrs. Serres prokably under- 
took to describe on the principle that 


“She best can paint them who shall feel them most.” 


Those who remember the character of some of 
Mrs. Serres’s later productions will be amused at 
reading the following extract from this little 
trumpery book :— 
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“ Receipt to make a very valuable Publication. 

“Take of invention, the utmost degree of falsehood, 
and the extreme of calumny, well blend these two 
desirable compounds in the oil of audaciousness,”"— 
And so on for a whole page. 

With Mrs. Serres’s musical compositions I do 
not — to trouble myself. Neither have I 
anything to say with respect to those works 
described by her as “ready to publish when 
revised.” Probably among a large collection of 
MSS. in her handwriting which I possess, there 
are some fragments of her State Recollections, 
Correspondence with Ministers, Memoir of the 
Duke of Kent, which, I fear, will scarcely repay one 
for the trouble of deciphering. If on examination 
I should find anything worthy of notice, it shall be 
given to the world. 

And now I come to one entry on the list which 
I have advisedly deferred noticing. I allude to 
the remarkable unnumbered article, between Nos. 6 
and 7, which the authoress has marked with in- 
verted commas, and doubly underlined —“ THE 
Book.” But “Tax Book” must form the subject 
of another paper. 

In the mean time, can any correspondent refer 
me, either through “ N. & Q.” or directly to my- 
self, to any copy of “ THz Book” by Mrs. Serres, 
bearing an earlier date than 1813? 

Wituiam J. Troms. 

40, St. George’s Square, Belgrave Road, S.W. 





SPELLING REFORMS.—No. IV. 

Come we now to the plurals of nouns erding in 
0; they are about 100, and may be best displayed 
under 3 groups: 1. Musical terms and terms 
descriptive of the size of a book. All these are 
Italian words, and make their plurals by adding 
-s, as alto-s, basso-s, solo-s, flauto-s piano-s, and 
oloncello-s ; canto-s, rondo-s, &c.; with folio-s, 
quarto-s, octavo-s, duodecimo-s, 24mo-s, and so on. 
As this group is consistent and without exception, 
no objection can be brought against it. The other 
2 groups are about equal, 30 of one make the 
plural in -s, and the 29 of the other add -es. 

All nouns ending in -lo, -so, -vo, and -o, after a 
vowel, make the plural by adding -s, with one ex- 
ception, viz., buffalo-cs. hus we have armadillo-s, 
halo-s, and peccadillo-s in -lo; proviso-s and vir- 
tuoco-s in so; bravo-s, relievo-s, and salvo-s in -vo; 
imbroglio-s, nuncio-s, oglio-s or olio-s, pistachio-s, 
portfolio-s, punctilio-s, ratio-s, seraglio-s, studio-s, 
embryo-s, cuckoo-s, &c., in -o preceded by a vowel. 
To these add six in -to, not musical terms or sizes 
of books, viz.. cento-s, grotto-s, junto-s, memento-s, 
pimento-s, and stiletto-s, with all such proper names, 
as the Cato-s. The list complete contains between 
60 and 70 words. 

The third group consists of 29 words, which 
make the plural in -es, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that the ¢ should be expunged. In the first 





place, we never add -es except to make an extra 
syllable, as church-es, fox-es, sash-es, and so on.* 
In the next place, not one of the words have any 
etymological claim to a plural in -es. 

Let us take them in terminational order. 1. 
-cho and -co, as echo, calico, fresco, magnifico, 
portico, and stucco (all having their plural in -es). 
Echo is Greek, in which language it has no plural ; 
in Latin, it is the fourth declension, echo, echts, 
and, of course, could have no such plural as echoes; 
in French, the plural is échos, “ Now, in the 
name of all the gods at once,” Ignorance excepted, 
what right has this word to the suffix -es ? “ Fresco, 
magnifico, portico, and stucco,” are Italian, like the 
musical terms and the sizes of books ; and there 
is no reason but caprice why they should deviate 
from those words. “Calico” is probably a cor- 
ruption of Calicut, and ought also to be deprived 
of the e. 

2. In -do, as bravado, innuendo, rotundo, 
tornado, and torpedo. Of these, “rotundo” is 
Italian, often written rotunda in English ; and, 
to show our spirit of contradiction, the foreign 
words bravata and tornada we make “ bravado” 
and “tornado” ; “innuendo” and “torpedo” are 
concocted from the Latin verbs innuo and torpeo, 
so that none of these 5 words has a right toa 
plural in -es. 

3. The words in -go are cargo, flamingo, indigo, 
mango, sago, and virago. Of these, “ cargo, 
flamingo, indigo,” are Italian. “ Mango” is the 
Indian-Talmudic word mangos; “sago,” the 
Malay word sagu, in French sagou ; and “ virago” 
is Latin, the plural being viragines. So that none 
of these six words has a plural resembling its 
modern English form. 

4. In -no, the only examples are no-es (persons 
voting “ no”), albino-es, domino-es, and volcano-es. 
Of these, “albino” is spelt both ways in the 
plural, albinos and albinoes; “domino” and 
“volcano” are Italian; and as for the plural 
of “no,” if nos will not do, write no’s, as we 
write I’s, m’s, and so on. 

5. In -ro there are 4 words: they are hero, 
negro, tyro, and zero. “Hero,” like “ echo,” is 
common to Greek, Latin, and French, in all 
which languages the singular is heros. Probably 
we borrowed the word from the French, where the 
s is silent; but there is not a tittle of authority 
for heroes. Ag for “ negro” and “zero,” they are 
Italian ; and “ tyro,” the Latin word, has tyrones 
for its plural. 

We have now gone through every word ending 
in -o except 6, and can find no reason why the 
30 which make their plural in -es should not join 
the 60 or 70 which make their plural in-s. By 
enforcing this uniformity, an enormous difficulty 
of spelling would be removed, nothing would be 





* Those in f and fe changed into -ves are objected to 
as abnormal, 
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lost, and every word would be consistent with its 
original form. 

The six remaining words are those ending in -fo. 
Of the 12 words with this termination, 6 go one 
way, and 6 another. We have already noticed 
the words cento-s, grotto-s, junto-s, memento-s, 
pimento-s, and stiletto-s; the remaining six are 
manifesto-es, mosquito-es, motto-es, m ulatto-es, 
potato-cs, tomato-es. Three of these are Spanish : 
‘mosquito, mulatto, tomato”; two are Italian, 
“motto” and “manifesto”; and the sixth is a 
corruption of the American Indian word batatas. 
In every case, the suffix -es is an abomination. In 
every case, therefore, it is a violation of correct 
spelling, an anomaly in English orthography, 
where -es is limited to words ending in -s, -sh, -ch 
hard, and -x (with the single word topaz-es in 2) ; 
it introduces great confusion and difficulty ; has 
not one single excuse, and ought to be abolished. 
To use the words of Lord Lytton, it may be truly 
said “ such a system of spelling was never concocted 
but by the Father of Falsehood” ; and we may ask 
with him, “ How cana system of education flourish 
that begins by [such] monstrous falsehoods ?” 

E. Copnam Brewer. 
Lavant, Chichester. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





THE TITLE OF REVEREND. 

The following is from the Times of the 13th 
instant :— 

“ Sir,—Probably some of your antiquarian readers will 
be able to inform you when the title ‘ Reverend’ began 
to be used by the clergy in general ; but the registers of 
the parish of Tamworth contain some interesting parti- 
culars as to local usage. These registers date back from 
the reign of Philip and Mary, 1556. The first title given 
in them to a clergyman is the old title ‘Sir,’ with which 
Shakspeare has made us familiar. In May, 1567, we 
have an entry ‘Sir Peter Stringar, curate.’ The 
clergyman who succeeded him is called ‘Sir Richard 
Walker,’ but there are other contemporaneous entries, 
such as ‘sacerdos,’ ‘clericus,’ ‘preacher,’ and ‘ verbi 
minister.’ These latter seem to have obtained till, in 
King James’s reign, we have the prefix ‘master,’ which, 
as we know, was applied to the great divine, Master 
Hooker ; and this practice seems by our registers to have 
been continued through the Commonwealth, though 
* Minister of the Gospell’ is sometimes added. We 
have, however, in 1657, the first use of the word ‘ Rev- 
erend,’ evidently in this case as a special mark of re- 
spect, not as a formal title. On ‘11 June, 1657, was 
buried our Reverend Pastor Master Thomas Blake, min- 
ister of Tamworth.’ In 1693 we have a clergyman by 
name Samuel Collins. I had noticed with curiosity an 
erasure before his name in each of the casualties, bap- 
tismal or funereal, recorded in our register. At last, in 
1701, I was lucky enough to find an unerased entry ; and 
it appears that the obnoxious word was the title 
* Revd.’ (so written) prefixed to his Mr. However, he 
seems not to have been able to hold to his title. One of 
his children, baptised in 1706, is baptised as the child of 
plain Samuel Collins, minister; and when he died, in 
1706, he was buried without the title ‘Reverend ’—as 
Mr. (i.¢., Master) Samuel Collins, minister of Tamworth. 





Henceforward the same address is used till November, 
1727, when we have the baptism of Anne, daughter of 
‘ye Rev. Mr. Robert Wilson, minister of Tamworth,’ 
and after that date the prefix ‘ Reverend’ never seems 
to have been omitted. I am thankful, for the honour of 
my parish, to say that it was not withheld even in a 
case which reminds one of the matter discussed at the 
Camborne Conference. It fell to the lot of one of my 
predecessors to bury a Nonconformist. The entry of 
the burial is as follows, 1736-37:—‘ 10 March, buried ye 
Rey. Thomas Worthington, a Nonjuror of Tamworth,’ 
In this he only followed the example of an earlier vicar, 
who, when ‘Thomas Flavell, Presbyterian teacher of 
Tamworth,’ died, allowed him the prefix of Mr. (Master) 
—a prefix used with great parsimony in those days. 
“Brooke LAMBERr. 
“ Tamworth.” 


[S. P., writing to the Times on the 14th inst., remarks 
that the term “ Nonjuror,” as applied above, did 
not necessarily imply a Nonconformist. He conjectures 
that Mr. Worthington was one of the survivors of the 
Carolinean and Jacobean clergy (the date of his death 
being 1736-7, and no age given) who had declined to 
take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy to the 
Hanoverian dynasty. 

Mr. Maskell, author of Berkymgchyrche Juxta Turrim, 
on the 15th writes, that the earliest instance of a clergy- 
man being entitled “Reverend” in the All Hallows 
Barking Register is the following record of burial :— 
“1732, December 17.—The Rev. Dr. John Gascarth, 
Vicar”; that previous to this date the clergy are desig- 
nated “Mr. Clericus,” “Mr. Doctor,” and, during the 
Puritan period, “ Minister.” 

J. R., of the same date, would correct any inference 
that might be drawn from Mr. Lambert's letter that the 
titles “Sir” and “ Master” were clerical titles. This 
was not the case. The former was the uniform prefix to 
the name of a B.A., the latter to thatofan M.A. “Sir” 
is nothing more than a translation of ‘‘ Dominus,” a title 
still given by the Universities to a B.A., as may be seen 
by afreference to the Tripos Lists in the Cambridg: 
Calendar, where each column is headed by the abbre- 
viated form “‘ Ds.” 

8. G. O. (the Rev. Lord 8. G. Osborne) has since 
written to the 7'imes a letter, in which he states that the 
prefix “Rev.” is a mere conventional courtesy. The 
courtesy seems to have been originally applied to eccle- 
siastics of the higher rank; but when those of lower 
degree came to be courteously addressed as ‘“‘ Reverend,” 
then the higher dignitaries were recognized as being 
“ Right Reverend” or “ Very Reverend.” Correspondents 
who have addressed “ N. & Q.” on this subject should 
consult the General Indexes. They will be led thereby 
to much valuable information on this matter. ] 





“ BEAT THE DOG BEFORE THE LIoNn.”—This pro- 
verb occurs in George Herbert’s Jacula Prudentum, 
but is not very explicit. However, before in 
this place means in the presence of. The key is 
given by Cotgrave in his French Dictionary, s. v. 
“ Batre,’ where he cites the proverb, “ Batre le 
chien devant le lion, to punish a meane person in 
the presence, and to the terror of, a great one.” 

The merit of understanding this proverb is that 
it will explain a passage in Chaucer, and another 
in Shakspeare, viz., the following :— 

“ And for to maken other be war by me, 
As by the whelp chastised is the leoun.” 
Chaucer, Squ. Tale, Pt. ii. 
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“ A punishment more in policy than in makes ; even ne Se 
so as one would beat his 7 nceless dog to fright an im- 
perious lion.” — Othello, ii. 3. 275. 


If any component. can tell me if the prov tbh 
is found in Latin or Greek, I shall we obliged. 
Water W. SKEAT 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


PARALLEL Passaces.— Compare the well-known 
stanza in Gray’s Elegy— 

“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear : 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
with the following from the poems of Ossian 
“Why did not I pass away in secret, like the flower of 
the rock that lifts its fair head unseen, and strews its 
withered leaves on the blast !""— Fingal. 
H. T. Biyrn. 

Barnstaple. 

“ The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” 

This proverbial expression of Sir Henry Taylor, 

in his Philip Va Artevelde (Pt. I. act i. se. 5), i s 
not unlike in thought what we find in the 
ing passage of Bruyére (Les Caractéres, c. ii.) :— 

“Combien d’hommes admirables, et qui avaient de 
trés-beaux génies, sont morts sans qu’on en ait parlé! 
Combien vivent encore dont on ne parle point, et dont 
on ne parlera jamais !” 

i. 2 

I may also add, as a parallel in the turn of 
thought (5 §. ii. 25), what Charles Lamb says in 
his essay on “ The Genteel Style in Writing” 

** Nothing can be more unlike than the inflated finical 
rhapsodies of Shaftesbury and the plain natural chit-chat 
of Temple. .... The peer seems to have written with 
his coronet on, and his Earl’s mantle before him ; the 
commoner, in his elbow chair and undress.” 

W. 


In the Detpnosophiste of Athenzeus some face- 
tious descriptions are quoted from the old Come- 
dians of the Saturnia Regna, when, as there were 
no servants, whatever was wanted presented itself 
spontaneously. The following extract is from the 
Sirenes of Nicophon, a comparatively modern 
imitator of the ancients :— 


RAMAGE. 


Nieto pev arAdirors, 





vaxatertw 3° apron, veto 8 Erver” 
Copmos dca TOV Od0V KvALWbeiTH KpEen’ 
- 1 ~ e ‘ , , , ° 
wAaxovs eavTov erbierv KeXevetu. 
Athen. Deipn., Lib. 
*‘ Ningat polentis, 
rorescat panibus, pluatque =— 
jusculum per vias volvat carnes 
placenta ipsa comedi se jubeat.’ 
ranslated by Schweighaeuser. 
In Shakspeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Act v. sc. 5, we have Falstaff’s reply to Mrs. Ford: 
“ Let the sky rain potatoes; let it thunder to the tune 
of Green Sleeves; hail kissing-comfits, and snow erin- 
goes ; let there be a tempest of provocation.” 


VI. c. 98. 
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Proverss.—I have at 
A Bundle 
all of them be- 

Here is one as 


Ruyminc Bundle or 
st three other songs that are entitled 
pth S. i. 205 x 
mging to the eighteenth century. 
specimen :— 
‘ HABAKUK. 

Habakuk’s my name, it’s well known to my friends, 
That my ditties are made up of queer odds and ends; 
I can’t in fine cadence your hearings assail, 
Nor wind up each close like a rattlesnake’s tail. 

Plain, frank and free, 

My song shall be ; 
In vain for fine verses my brain I would thresh, 
For ‘What’s bred in the bone won’t come out of the 

flesh.’ 
For 
Our foes on the ocean sent plenty of ships, 
But ‘It’s not the best carpenter makes the most chips’ 
They promis’d to give Britain’s sailors a beating, 
Though ‘The proof of the pudding they found in the 
eating.’ 

The Sans Culottes 

In rafts and boats, 
They wouldn’t be quiet, though ask’d to be civil, 
‘ Set a beggar on horseback he'll ride to the devil.’ 


* What’s bred in,’ &c. 


Our island is small, yet it plainly appears 
That ‘Fishes [qu. Pitchers] though little, have often 
great ears.’ 
The French have 
froth, 
For ‘ Too many cooks do but ruin good brotli.’ 
Their sov'reigns five, 
And all their hive 
Are welcome B ritannia to catch when they get her, 
For ‘ Tho’ Brag’s a good Dog, yet Holdfast isa better. 


For their threats of invasion we ne’er cared a rush, 

‘ A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.’ 

They may think open-mouth’'d to devour us like she irks , 

But, ‘ Till the sky falls we must wait to catch larks. 
My friends, if we 
Do but agree, 

Old England her bitterest foes may defy, 

To attempt to say, ‘ Biack is the white of her eye.’” 


do. “We 


re but 


five kings, but their threats 


Ebsury Hh 


Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


THE Pass or KILLIECRANKI 
to the upper part of the 
Killiecrankie by the lower will 
serve on their right a deep ravine (known by the 
the “ Troopers’ Den”), crossed by the 
uiuct of the Highland Railway. 

The erection of this mass of mas nry has, in 


A TRADITION OF 


. ah 
is of road, 


some measure, filled up the lower part of the den, 


through 


which a stream (in winter a torrent) 


rushes to join the Garry. 


numerous frag ements of rus sty 


vit 


appearance as the soil was washed away ; 


formation of the railway, 
iron, the remains of 
occasionally made their 
and the 


Previous to the 


, spurs, saddles, &e. 
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discovery of such relics is accounted for by a 
tradition current in the glen, viz., that before 
Mackay met Lord Dundee on the field of Killie- 
crankie, he posted a regiment of cavalry on the 
upper bank of the hollow. 

After the defeat and subsequent retreat, over 
the hill of Tulach, of King William’s general, the 
victorious clansmen came down in force on the 
troopers, who, with their horses, perished in the 
ravine. 

Their bodies were buried, or covered over with 
earth, on the sloping banks of the brook, but so 
superficially that their decay produced very un- 
— results, to obviate which a Highland 
armer dammed up the water of the rivulet in 
several places above this Aceldama, and when 
sufficiently pent up the torrent was let loose, and 
in its descent swept the graves and their contents 
into the Garry. The site of the excavation from 
which the earth was taken to cover the bodies is 
atill pointed out, and a friend of mine had for 
some years the frame of a troop-saddle found in 
the ravine. D. A. 


Wa tker’s “ Pronouncine Dictionary.”—This 
lexicographer seems to me scarcely to deserve the 
repute in which he has been held, except as a 
witness of the pronunciations current in his day. 
When he attempts to argue he often becomes 
absurd. .9., he contends that raisin should be 
sounded as reason, because of a bad pun in Shak- 
speare ; and he seems to approve of sometimes 
pronouncing rather as rayther. The sound given 
by him to either and neither differs from that now 
most usually adopted. His grammar is often very 
faulty. m Ze & 


Lorp Howr’s Great Navat Victrory.—The 
following note by a correspondent of The Navy, 
regarding Lord Howe’s famous victory over the 
French fleet, on June Ist, 1794, is, I think, suffi- 
ciently interesting to merit a place in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ After the battle of June lst, Lord Howe, delighted 
at his success, offered a prize to that aailor who should 
write the best verses in celebration of the event. Many 
lengthy and more or less elaborate compositions were 
sent in in competition ; but that for which the prize was 
awarded was the production of a young midshipman, 
whose lines ran as follows :— 

* If France can e’er be taught to fight, 
It surely must be now; 
The First of June hath set her right, 
And she ‘ll remember hovw/(e).’” 
W. A. C. 


Glasgow. 


LonDON COMPARED wiTH AnTiocn.—I have a 
amall engraving, 8vo. size, signed “ Hollar, fec.” The 
subject, two male figures in the foreground, look- 
ing down upon a walled city, inscribed “Antiochia,” 
which occupies the middle and background of the 
plate ; underneath are the following lines :— 





“ Behold this ancient Citty from whence came 
As from y* sacred Font the Christians name : 
Heauen grante y' owr once famous London may 
What Antioch gaue, in time not take away. 
“ John Stafford, Excu: 1657, Jo. Ou:"” 


W. H. Parrersoy. 


Morro or tae Cran Caatran.—The Times, 
describing the costumes at the ball at Marlborough 
House, says :— 

‘Lady Florence Gower, as the White Cat, was of 
course all in white satin and soft white fur, and on a red 
cat’s collar round her neck was written the Clan Chattan 
motto, ‘ Touch not the cat bot with the Glove.’” 

Sir Walter Scott says :— 

“The County of Caithness is supposed to have its name 
from the Teutonic settlers of the race of the Catti, and 
heraldry has not neglected so fair an occasion for that 
species of painted punning in which she used to delight. 
Touch not the cat but a glove, is the motto of Mackintosh, 
alluding to his crest, which, as with most of the now 
scattered septs of the old Clan Chattan, is the Mountain 
Cat.”—The Fair Maid of Perth, note to chap. xxvii. 

WENTWORTH. 


Smaxspearg, Cuavucer, Fastotr.—l. On the 
Coram Rege Roll, St. Barthw., 45 Henry IIL, 
Memb. 13, Office No. of Roll 117, is a suit for 
some land at Pruslbury, Gloucestershire. The 
verdict of the jury is all that need be given ; they 
say— 

“The hamlet of P., where there were four tenants, 
was at a certain time an escheat of the king, who gave 
it to his valet Simon Shakespeye, who afterwards gave it 
to Constantia de Legh, who gave it to W™ de Solar, 
the Dft.” 

It is useless to give more, the above showing 
that Simon’s descendants, if he had any, could not 
be traced through this property. 

2. In a work, published in 1847, by M. Jules 
Delpit, called Collection Générale des Documents 
Frangais qui se trouvent en Angleterre, p. 43, is a 
writ of Edward IT. to the Constable of the Tower, 
to inquire who, in the City of London, molested 
the Gascons resident there, and the return to the 
said writ. Amongst those who thus offended is 
Robert le Chaucer. It is on account of the article 
prefixed to the name that I mention this. 

3. On ‘the Vascon Roll, 1 Henry V., M. 2, is a 
grant made, 4th February, to John Fastolf, Armiger, 
of the castle and lordship of Veires, worth a hundred 
marks yearly, the grantee to sustain the castle, but 
not to account. 

Vayres is a commune in the canton and arron- 
dissement of Libourne, department of the Gironde, 
where, in a large chateau, built at various times, 
are numerous remains of the ancient castle. 

It is impossible to speak positively on such a 
subject, but my opinion is that this grant is 
equivalent to what one of 2,0001. a year would 
be now. My study of Shakspeare having been 
limited to this work, I am ignorant whether the 
above has or has not been noticed by any of his 
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numerous commentators, but the contradiction it 
offers to the well-known rebuke of Henry, after his 
coronation, to Falstaff is manifest. W. Fioyp. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





HappENHAM CuurcH Betis.—The fine old 
church of Haddenham, in the Isle of Ely (or, as it 
is spelt on an ancient communion chalice, “Hadnam 
on the Hill”), and from whose lofty tower were 
plainly visible twenty-eight parish churches and 
two cathedrals, is now undergoing a thorough 
renovation, though funds are still needed for its 
completion and for the re-erection of the tower. 
Its peal of six bells are of various dates, from 1657 
to 1741, and they were cast by at least three 
different founders. Two of the bells, the fourth 
and fifth, bear the impress of coins, in relief, as if 
they had been placed in the sand previous to 
pouring in the molten metal. On the fourth is a 
halfpenny of George II., and on the fifth two 
shillings, one of George I. and the other of Anne. 
Whether it was customary thus to affix coins to 
bells at this period (1725-41), some one better 
versed in campanology will perhaps explain ; but, 
at all events, the fact is worth recording in“ N. & Q.” 
The following inscriptions appear on the bells :— 

1, 2,3. “THomas NEWMAN MADE MBE : 1706.” 

In letters of the period. Also on No. 1— 

“ Ropert Oxey : C.W.” 

And on No, 2— 

“Tuomas Huck : C.W.” 

4. “Marr : Scarnorovuen : Min : I: Morais, R. Reap, 
Cuurcu Warpens : Lasor : Ipse : Vo.upras : I : Eayre, 
Sr: Neots : Fecrr 1741.” 

selow is the halfpenny referred to :— 

5. SILUESTER + COLE + AND + I0HN + PORTER 
+ C.W. + THO: -+ NEWMAN + MADE + ME + 1725 + 

Shilling Shilling 

Georgius D.G. Rex. Anna Regina. 

6. Att GLorY BEE TO GoD ON HIGH x EDWARD 
Marca * Danret GooLp * WARDENS * 1657. 

There is no founder’s name on this bell, but on 
the waist are the initials W.G. and W.M., and a 
square device, with, in the centre, a Latin cross, 
in the upper corners the sun and moon, and the 
letters G. O., one on each side of the cross. Some 
of these will probably be recognized as the founder’s 
marks, In preparing the new foundation for the 
tower, a circular pit or well was discovered, just 
in the centre, four or five feet deep. In it were 
found traces of sand and scraps of bell-metal, as 
though it had been used for casting some of these 
bells, Is such a theory tenable? Are similar 
instances known? The question seems to me to 


be one of so much interest as to lead me to greater 
length than I intended, but I have been as concise 
as possible under the circumstances. W. H. 

Shrewsbury. 

P.S. In the north wall of the chancel was dis 
covered, on clearing away the plaster, a “ hagio 
scope,” or squint, in excellent preservation. 

| After reading the above, many of our readers may Le 


induced to assist the rector in his endeavour to raise 
funds for the restoration of this church. ] 


GERMAN EMIGRANTS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century.—Under what regulations were German 
emigrants permitted to settle in America during 
the previous century? In German Pioneers, a 
Tale of the Previous Century, by Friedrich Spiel 
hagen, there occurs the following passage, of which 
I should like an explanation :— 

“From the peak of the vessel waved the Dutch flag, 
but the cargo was German—four or five hundred emi- 
grants: one scarcely knew exactly, for some time pre- 
vious the men had been sent on shore to do homage, or 
swear allegiance (huldigen), at the Senate House to the 
King of England.” 

This was in April, 1758. Jay Arrcn. 

Aw American Essay, orn Evtocy, on Women. 
—Some time ago—about three years, I think—an 
octogenarian lady, now no more, lent me an 
American newspaper which contained a very 
humorous essay, or eulogy (?), on the fair sex. It 
had been often delivered at what we call “ penny 
readings.” It contained various interruptions and 
expostulations from the audience. On a (first 
delivery, these disapprovals and remonstrances 
must have had a ludicrous effect. On a subsequent 
delivery, such outbursts, of course, no longer 
deceive, and the got-up by-play is seen through, 
and loses its effect. I remember a passage some- 
what as follows :— 

“* And now, ladies and gentlemen ! allow me to intro- 
duce that paragon of her sex, and of all the virtues, 
Lucretia Borgia.’ 

*«*We won't have her! don’t want to hear anything 
about her !’ cry the audience. 

“*Well, then,’ continues the lecturer, ‘ allow me to 
bring before you the amiable Mrs. Brownrigg, whose 
wholesome discipline towards her refractory apprentices 
led to her martyrdom, which, unfortunately, has not 
been followed by canonization !’ 

“ *We won't have her either,’ cry the audience, ‘ you 
pass on to somebody else! now go ahead !’” 

The essay occupied about four columns of 4 
large newspaper, for I remember the journal was 
one of those monster papers that we only find in 
the States. I should like to know if the essay has 
appeared in a separate form, and, if so, who is the 
publisher, and how I could obtain a copy; and I] 
should also like to have some particulars as to the 
author. The essay was anonymous in the journal 
I do not believe that it had even a signature of 
initials, or a nom de plume. Perhaps the Rev. 
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Dr. Cottyer could aid my inquiry, and, if so, 
send a note to “ N. & Q.” 
James Henry Dixon. 


CuristorueR Drayton.—In a rare little 
volume, entitled— 

“* Lychnocavsia sive Moralia Facvm Emblemata. Lights 
Morall Emblems. Authore Roberto Farleo Scoto-Bri- 
tanno. Sic luceat lux vestra & cet. London, Printed by 
Tho. Cotes, for Michael Sparke Iunior, and are to be sold 
at the blue Bible in Greene Arbor, 1638,” 
are the following lines : 

“ To the Author. 

Hevoes bright lampe, which she on Sestus strand, 

Set up to be a marke, by which might land 

Her lov’d Leander, when he crost the Sea 

Of Hellespont ; long since was out, and we 

Onely enjoy its fame, the light is gone, 

And tow’r is buried in oblivion. 

Th’ Aigyptian Pharos, which was fam'd to be 

The worlds seav’nth wonder, in obscurity 

Lyes ruin'd, and that multiplicit light, 

Once to the Marriners a Sunne by night, 

Is now extinct; for tis decreed by fate, 

What Art doth reare, that Time shall ruinate : 

Nay holy Writ assures, at the last day 

The starres shall fall from heaven, the sunne decay, 

The Moone be turnd to blood, those which God made 

First most resplendent lights, at last shall fade. 

4 But thy Lights most transcendent, can no hand 

Of Time or Fate (which all things else hath scand,) 

Put to these Lights an end, for these shall be 

Bright shining Tapers to Eternity. 

“ Christopher Drayton.” 

I shall be glad to learn if there is anything 
known of the writer of the foregoing, and if he 
was in any way related to the illustrious poet, 
Michael Drayton. 8. 


Fatuer Louis Le Comte, one of the Jesuits 
who left France in March, 1685, to go to China, 
and the author of the well-known Memoirs and 
Observations ... . made in a late Journey through 
the Empire of China, wrote, on p. 1 of the Eclatr- 
cissement de la Dénonciation faite & N.S. P. 1 
Pape... . mpcc., 12mo. pp. 32:— 

“ Tl y a quatre ans que je donnay au public les nouveaux 
Mémoires de la Chine. J’eus l’honneur de les présenter 
au Roy, aux Evéques, & toute la France; et ce livre fut 
si bien regu, qu’on en a fait sept éditions, et qu'il a été 
traduit en plusieurs langues de l'Europe... . 

Will some one be good enough to give me a 
description of these seven editions, and of any 
others which may have been since published in the 
French language, and of the various translations 
of this work ? 

A SUBSCRIBER IN THE Far East. 


Bunyan’s Imitators.—In the Preface to the 
Whole Works of Mr. John Bunyan, in 8 vols. nin 
published by Alexander Hogg, about 1780, I read 

“ When that great man Dr. Simon Patrick attempted 
to write the parable of the Christian pilgrim, he made 
himself ridiculous—and when the anonymous scribbler 
of the third part of the Pilgrim’s Progress tried to 
obtrude his stuff on the world as the production of Mr. 








Bunyan, the cheat was soon discovered ; every Christian 
of taste could see the difference as easily as we can discern 
the superior excellence of a Raphael ora Titian from the 
productions of a common dauber ; and we can as easily 
jistinguis h Bunyan from all other writers as we can 
discern the difference between the finest cambrick and a 
piece of hop sacking.” 

Where can I learn anything further of these 
two works, and what are their precise titles ? 

J. Cuaries Cox. 
Hazelwood, Belper. 


CarpixnaL Wotsey is said by Hasted to have 
been Vicar of Lydd, and it is supposed that he 
built the tower of its church. The style of the 
building is evidently that of his time. The living 
of Lydd belonged to Tintern Abbey (to which it 
was given by one of the De Clares). It was doubt- 
less through this means he obtained it. Any in- 
formation upon the above would be of very great 
interest. Artuur Fixy. 

Westbroke, Lydd. 


EpriscopaAL QueRy.— One John Boner is de- 
scribed as “ Euachudunei epus.” in a record dated 
1440. To what see is reference thus made? 

NvMIs. 


Taytor’s “DraceEsis”: Srrauss’s “Oxtp Farrn 
anp New.”—Have any specific replies been written 
to the above; if so, by whom, and where pub- 
lished ? T. &. 


Liverpool. 


Bytanp Aspey, Yorksnire.—I want the 
names of any works containing accounts of this 
Abbey and neighbourhood. Where can I obtain 
the best information respecting the names of the 
ancient inhabitants of the locality ? J. A. 


Wittram McGrecor Locan.—Can any one 
favour me with a few biographical particulars of 
the author of the English translation of the oper: 
of Der Freischiitz, first performed on the English 
stage in 1824? He is author also of The Bridal 
Promise, an opera, performed at the Olympic in 
June, 1833, and The Cornet, an opera. Was 
Mr. Logan a native of Scotland, and is he still 
living ? R. Ineuis. 


“ Minick.”— 

«‘ They have ever abhorred, and cannot away with, to 
this day, a multitude of idols and ceremonies, with all 
that levity of minicke representations and superstitions,’ 

&e.—William Freake, The Doctrines and Practices of the 
Societie of Jesuites (1630), pp. 9, 10. 

Is minick, “ frivolous,” shortened from mi rikin, 
or is the latter based on the former? If minich 
came first, and from the Old High German minni, 
whence was its termination derived ? F. H. 

Marlesford. 


NoMENCLATURE OF VentcLEs.—Surely among 


| the contributors to “ N. & Q.” there must be some 
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persons learned in Long Acre lore, and to them I 
appeal for information regarding the why and 


wherefore of the names, and the dates of intro- 





duction, of the following vehicles, viz., landau, 
britska, barouche, tilbury, dennet (?), stanhope, 
phaeton, mail phaeton, sociable (or vis-d-vis ? 


Our neighbours in France have given us coupé 
and cabriolet (barouche, too, I presume), besides 
yther names; and their lively wit has often been 
called into play by novelties or peculiarities in the 
genus coach; ex gr., of eighteenth-century date, 
1. A small coach, which carried but one person, 
was therefore dubbed “a misanthrope.” 2. A 
hackney coach with wooden blinds was called “ the 
guide of sinners,” because the young men carried 
their mistresses to a country frolic in these vehicles. 
CRESCENT. 
Wimbledon. 


Vincent AND Newcompe.—Can any of your 
readers furnish me with replies to this query? 
Where was the Rev. William Vincent, D.D., Dean 
of Westminster, married, on 15th (not 4th, as at 
page 409), August, 1771, to Hannah, daughter of 
George Wyatt, of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, by 
his wife Hannah (Wood)? What descendants of 
Augustine Vincent (Windsor Herald, 1624, died 
llth January, 1625-6, and buried at St. Benet’s, 
Paul’s Wharf) are now living? He had a son 
John Vincent, of Uffington, Lincolnshire, who had 
daughters who married and had issue. I am 
desirous of making out a pedigree of the family of 
Vincent, descended from Miles Vincent, of Swin- 
ford, Leicestershire, in 1317. John Newcombe, 
second son of William Newcombe, by his wife 
Mary (Stonard), born 22d February, 1725, married 
Elizabeth, sister of Dean Vincent, but where and 
when the marriage took place I have not dis- 
covered. I much wish to learn the places and 
exact dates of the births and baptisms of their 
children,—Sarah, born about 1752; Elizabeth, born 
about 1754; and William, born 10th October, 
1757. This William Newcombe became a banker 
in Fleet Street (now Praeds’), and had a residence 
called Trerithick in Cornwall. 

REGINALD STEWART BopDINGTON. 

15, Markham Square, 8.W. 

Srr Gerarp Urriete.—Who was he? He 
married Elizabeth Mowbray, Duchess of Norfolk, 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century. Were 
there any children of such marriage ? A, C. 


CLACHNACUDDEN.—What is this famous stone 
in Inverness? What does the name mean, and is 


there any legend ? D. F. 
Hammersmith. 
Tuomas Wentworts, or Brerron HAtt, 


YorKSHIRE, 1771-1789.—Who was he? He had 


a curious symbolical book-plate of which I have a 
copy. 


There is an obelisk on the left marked 





knowledge, formed of tiers of books, surmounted by 
a blazing star. In the centre, supported by figures 
of Apollo and Minerva, is a tablet bearing the 
author’s name, with the price, number, and date, 
entered in writing ; above this is the capital of a 
column, with figures of an owl, an ink-bottle, and a 
trumpet, with the motto, on a flying scroll above, 
each their own s below these is a globe, map, 
palette, compasses, &c., with a shield bearing crest 
and arms ; and to the right the words “ Minerva 
manufactory,”—the whole being finely engraved. 

'. N. BL. 


Buenos Ayres. 


“SEEING wiTtHout Percervine.”—An article 
with this heading appeared some time ago in 
one of the minor periodicals. An indication in 
“N. & Q.” of where it may be found will much 
oblige an old subscriber and occasional contributor. 

* * 


“Suot.”—What is the meaning and derivation 
of the termination in the local names Aldershot, 
Bagshot, &c.? Is the termination “shot ” or “ hot” ? 
If the latter, is it a corruption of “holt”? 

C. O. B. 


“ CHRISTIANITY AS OLD AS CREATION ; or, the 
Gospel a Republication of the Religion of Nature.” 
—I want any information as to the name of the 
author of this book, published in 1700 (4to. volume). 


E. J. 


“Savvy Day.”—In the mining districts of the 
north of England the pay day used to be known, 
and probably is still, as the “savvy day.” What 
is the origin of the term? SrerHeN JAcKSON. 


Piacipo, THE Cusan Port.—Have the poems 
of Placido, the Cuban slave (who was executed for 
“insurrection” at Habana, July 7th, 1844), ever 
been collected? I am anxious to see the original 
of the celebrated prayer which he chaunted as he 
was led to death, and which has been translated 
by Whittier. We De ae me 


Rusholme. 


Tuomas Witson, M.P. ror Starrorp, 18?2.— 
Who was he, and what was the date of his death ? 
AurrepD B. Beaven, M.A. 


Tue Famity or Pury, or Purey, or Tayn 
ron, GLOUCESTERSAIRE.— What connexion is there 
between the Purys of Gloucestershire and the 
Pureys of Kirton, Lincolnshire, the heiress of which 
married Sir Richard Cust ? The arms are the same. 
In the Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica of 
Nichols, vol. iv. p. 105, the arms of Pury are men- 
tioned as being impaled with those of Danvers in 
the windows of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, mentioned 
by Nicholas. Charles Purey quarters az., a fess, or, 
between three ducks, arg. Whose arms were they ? 
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William Danvers was Justice of the Common Pleas 
in 1488. Is there any pedigree of the Pureys, or 
any account of them ? H. Cust. 


“Mori# Encomivum.”—In this satirical work, 
by the celebrated Erasmus, who is the person named 
Scotus? The personation of Folly is represented as 
saying— 

“ While I am acting the Divine and venturing into 
their polemick difficulties, wish myself for some time 
animated with Scotus, his bristling and prickly soul, 
which I would not care how afterwards it returned to 
his body, though for refinement it were stopped at a 
purgatory by the way.” 

A curious woodcut of the most humorous 
description shows the purgation of the soul prior 
to returning to the body of Scotus. Why “ bristling 
and prickly soul” ? oe BF. 

Barbourne, Worcester. 


AvutTHor WANTED. 
“An Archzological Epistle to the Reverend and 
Worshipful Jeremiah Milles, D.D., Dean of Exeter, 
President of the Society of Antiquaries, and Editor of a 
superb edition of the Poems of Thomas Rowley, Priest, 
to which is annexed a Glossary extracted from that of 
the Learned Dean.” 1 vol. 4to., pp. 18, Lond., 1782, 1s. 
Who was the writer of this lampoon on the 
Rowley controversy ! RICHARD HEMMING. 
Mus. Lib., Warrington. 





“Grinpk,” A Game at Carps.—In a letter 
from St. Evremond to Harry Jermyn, Earl of 
St. Albans, the ancient Epicurean remarks, talking 
of the pleasantest manner of dying, “ Une vole a 
YHombre ; et 4 Grimpe trois as naturels en premier 
contre trois neufs, termineront assez heureusement 
votre vie.” What was “Grimpe”—a modifica- 
tion of “ Vingt-et-un”? And why the name of 
“Grimpe” ? : G, A. Sana, 

Brompton. 

P.S.—I hear some talk of the revival of the once 
fashionable game of Hombre, or as it is misspelt 
(owing to the non-pronunciation of the h in 
Spanish), “Ombre.” But, if the game becomes 
popular again, it would be as well to insist upon 
the h, as meaning “ Hombre,” a man; as other- 
wise+ “Ombre” might be taken in its French 
signification, as a shadow. 





Replies. 
“WORMING” FOR CANINE RABIES, 
(5% §S. i. 505.) 

It is anything but an enviable task in Eng- 
lish folk-lore to have to make a note of the con- 
tinuance of suck a practice as that of “worming” 
dogs. Unfortunately, the “old Cheshire gar- 
dener” has many town and country cousins still 
living who equally believe in the “ worm,” which 
they gravely assert to exist in the tongue of the 
dog. Half-grown pups very often have an irre- 





sistible desire for gnawing everything which comes 
in their way; and people who would scorn the idea 
of restraining the exuberance of their too-noisy 
urchins, by attempting to eradicate a tongue worm, 
here see a very different state of affairs, and having 
discovered a preposterous theory, proceed to extract 
it by a cruel and absurd operation. 

The origin of this hypothetical worm is a fibrous 
septum which divides the tongue into two halves 
in a vertical direction, and which, becoming 
thickened on the under surface, presents the ap- 
pearance of a thin white ligament; this is the 
“worm,” which is forthwith torn out by some 
professional or amateur wiseacre, while the sore 
excited for a few days restrains the poor animal 
from any desire to bite or bark, or even to eat. 
The unruly pup is thought to be weaned from his 
wicked ways, but in nine cases out of ten he re- 
turns, however, until nature performs the cure in 
pushing out the temporary and providing the per- 
manent fangs. 

As to worming being of any use in preventing 
rabies, it is only an instance of one of the worst of 
popular fallacies, and of the pertinacity with which, 
the more absurd a theory is, the more people will 
stick to it. Who, at corn-cutting time, when 
some yokel has accidentally succeeded in nearly 
severing a limb, has not found him, deliberately 
“letting it bleed a bit, maister,” thinking that 
herein lay the first principles of cure, and informing 
us for his reason over and above, that his “ fayther 
did so when he cut hisself, and his fayther ‘afore 
him.” 

We can understand the ultimate analysis of 
reasoning in Goldsmith’s animal, where— 

“ The dog, to gain some private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man,” 
when we meet with such men as the Cheshire 
gardener, with his “ long experience” in worming. 

It is strange that the dog, which has been 
the faithful ally of man so long that History 
cannot remember at what period of her baby- 
hood he first left the beasts of the field, to 
come under the roof as servant and friend, 
should stiil be so little understood. He indeed 
ought to be possessed of nine lives if Nicholas 
Cox is correct when he enumerates in his Gentle- 
man’s Recreation “seven sorts of madnesses which 
afflict a dog.” He gives “divers cures and remedies 
for biting of dogs,” one of which may not be 
out of place here. “ Against the simple biting of 
a dog, take the urine of a dog, which is sufficient, 
since there is but little venom in those wounds. 
To lay the hair of the same dog thereon (tho’ so 
much talkt on) I look upon as meer foppery.” 
We laugh at this remedy of two hundred years 
ago, but the various suggestions obtainable out of 
a modern crowd around a dog in a fit are not less 
absurd and ridiculous—lancing his mouth, bleeding 
his “shoulder veins,” cutting his tail, slitting up 
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his ear, rubbing his nose with buckthorn, tobacco, 
salt, and lastly the lusty truncheon of some intelli- 
gent constable, if he can be found, are some of the 
cries which are only too familiar to all of us. 

There are, probably, no more mad dogs about 
now than there were fifty or a hundred years ago. 
Most things and thoughts revolve in the cycle of 
ages, and every dog has his day, though those 
allotted to the canine tribe are for the most part 
nefastt. 

Latterly the cry of “mad dog” has again been 
raised, and in many instances it has acted like the 
tail-tied tin kettle on some poor cur who was 
enduring the pain of returning sensation after an 
ordinary fit, and who only wanted to get away 
from everybody, and, like Mark Twain’s horse, 
“lean up against a post and think.” 

In the second volume of the Citizen of the 
World is an article on the “ Epidemic Terror, the 
dread of Mad Dogs, which now prevails; the 
whole nation is now actually groaning under the 
malignity of its influence,” which is an outery 
quite as great as ours of 1874. 

Rabies is a very rare disease in England ; and 
when an epidemic breaks out, it is generally found 
to proceed from one, or, at the most, two cases of 
decided madness, the others being simply fits of 
an ordinary kind, aggravated by hooting and hunt- 
ing, and which with proper care and common- 
sense are in no way dangerous to man. Of the 
cause and treatment of rabies nothing is known, 
except that irritation is likely to help on any pre- 
disposition in a greater degree than any other 
cause in this the most naturally nervous of all 
animals, J. Devenisu Horrvs. 


The “thorough ventilation” of the subject 
brought forward by Juni Nepos will be best 
effected by a good blast, strong enough to blow 
away altogether the vulgar error of worming dogs. 
No doubt there are to be found in every neighbour- 
hood men who, either from ignorance or dishonesty, 
are ready to cut a puppy’s tongue and extract a 
supposed worm. When anything is really taken 
out, it is the duct of the poor animal’s salivary 
gland, which is made to do duty for a worm. 
How utterly absurd is it to suppose that such a 
creature, even if it existed under every puppy’s 
tongue, would lie there quietly for years, neither 
undergoing transformation nor changing its habitat, 
and then, at last, in one instance among a hundred 
thousand dogs, would cause such a constitutional 
disease as hydrophobia ! J. Dixon. 





Cuartes Harxs Guxw (5 S. ii. 88.)—Charles 
Hains (not “ Haines”) Gunn, after publishing his 
Desultory Hours*in 1844 at Yarmouth, became 
“Lecturer on the English Language and Litera- 
ture, at the Municipal Gymnasium, Amsterdam.” 
He published in Rotterdam, 1859, The Historical 








Reader and Translator; Exercises on A rchhbishop 
Whately’s “ Synonyms,” London, 1859; Manual 
of Modern English Prose Literature, Haarlem, 
1862 ; Golden Treasury of English Poetry, Am- 
sterdam, 1862; and A Manual of Modern Eng- 
lish Poetical Literature, Haarlem, 1863. These 
books were written, their author tells us, for use 
in “those Educational Establishments in which a 
well-grounded knowledge of the Language and 
Literature of my country is cultivated and appre- 
ciated.” 

In 1864 appeared, on the 15th of each month, 
“The English and American Monthly Reviewer. 
Conducted by C. H. Gunn. Amsterdam, Binger 
Brothers.” Twelve numbers only were published. 
Mr. InGuts is right in thinking Mr. Gunn a Cam- 
bridge man. In the July number of the Reviewer 
appeared the following lines, which I should like 
to see rescued from the remains of the extinct 
Amsterdam Reviewer: 

“Tur Acep CantTaB To HIS CoLLEGE Cap axp Gown. 
Damnosa quid non imminuit dies !—Hor. 


Ah! there ye hang, my cap and gown !—mementoes 
of the past,— 

And ye, like me, I plainly see, are fading very fast : 

Since last we heard the Proctor’s voice, ‘ Your College 
and your name?’ 

We ’ve changed alike, my good old friends, and nought 
remains the same ! 


Ye once were black as black could be, but now a russet 
brown ! 

Time dulls the jet which once was yours, my College 
cap and gown ! 

And I, too, share as hard a fate,—he makes me, too, 
his prey,- 

Ye saw me with my bright jet locks, and now ye see 
me grey ! 


Each College scene ye bring to mind of Commons and 
of Hall ; 

Of scrambling to the Chapel gate at winter morning's 
call 

And as on you I gaze it seems that College days return, 

And all the ardour of my youth afresh begins to burn! 


Oh, how we passed the happy time, nor feared the 
Dons a bit, 

And laughed at all the Dean prescribed, in jocund fun 
and wit! 

And when Commencement week at length brought 
beauties to the town, 

We thought, I fear, much more of them than books, 
my College gown. 


But now, alas! those College days are gone for ever 
v.— 

No more for us the victor’s bump,— 
‘Trinity’! 

No more for us the merry meal, the hoax, the laugh, 
the fun,— 

The fleecings of a smooth-tongued Gyp who charged 
us three for one ! 


St. John’ and 


Ah! happy days, for ever past,—now Granta’s charms 
are o’er,— 

Though Mem’ry—potent siby] !—loves to haunt them 

as of yore ; 
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Down Lethe’s sable stream they glide, yet, gliding, 
seem to stay,— 

The hopes, the joys, the love of youth, to cheer Life’s 
dark’ning day. 


Granta ! these scenes are fresh and fair, inscribed on 
Mem’ry’s page ;— 

They urged the ardour of my youth, and now they 
cheer my age ; 

Long cherished be the mem’ry of thy loved and 
honoured name,- 

Thy streams of lore from which I slaked my youthful 
thirst for fame. 


Time in his flight has borne me on to furrowed age, it 
seems ; 
And day by day I’m gliding down Life’s everflowing 


streams: 

The Ocean of Eternity !—there they are winding 
down,— 

And I must go and leave you here, my College cap and 
gown ! 


“Cc. H. Gunn.” 
Searks Henperson WILLIAMS. 

Kensington Crescent, W. 

Cotumsus (5" §. i. 448.)—Columbus died at 
Valladolid, May 20, 1506 (Ascension-day), and 
was buried in the Convent of San Francisco. In 
1513 his body was transported to the Carthusian 
Monastery of Las Cuevas, at Seville. His son 
Fernando is buried in the cathedral of that city, 
and it is on his tomb that the well-known motto— 

“A Castilla y 4 Leon 
Mundo nuevo did Colon,” 
is inscribed. 

In 1536 his body, with that of his son Diego, 
was removed to St. Domingo, and there interred ; 
but on January 15, 1796, his bones were brought 
to Havana, and deposited in an urn covered by an 
erect monumental slab on the left-hand side of the 
entrance to the choir of the cathedral. The in- 
scription beneath the bust of the discoverer, which 
forms a portion of the monument, is as follows :— 

“O Resta se Imagen del Grande Colon! 
Mil siglos durad guardados en la Urna 
Y en la remembranza de Nuestra Nacion!” 

The blazon of his arms given at the reference 
above is a curious translation of a part of the 
blazon which I gave in “ N. & Q.,” 2™¢ S, xii. 401. 
The “ Cope of Castile and Leon” is the same thing 
as “l’escu en manteau,” &c. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to answer my own 
query at the latter reference, by giving the blazon of 
the augmented arms of the great navigator. They 
were—quarterly; 1. Gu. a castle or (Castile). 
2. Arg. a lion ramp. gu. crowned or (Leon). 
3. A sea, az. semé of islands arg., covered with 
trees proper, and strewn with grains of gold, the 
base of the quarter surrounded by a similar repre- 
sentation of a portion of the terra firma. 4. Az. 
five anchors in saltire or. The whole—enté en 
point, Barry wavy arg. and az. 

JouHN Woopwarp. 


The Parsonage, Montrose. 





I have seen the tomb of Columbus in the 
cathedral at Havana. Both the cathedral and 
the tomb disappoint expectations, especially the 
former, on coming, as I did, after seeing the 
cathedral in the city of Mexico. There is a wood- 
cut drawing of each in Hazard’s Cuba, published 
in 1871 by Messrs. Sampson Low, Son & Marston. 
Columbus died at Valladolid, 20th May, 1506. 
His remains were removed to Seville in 1513, then 
in 1536 to San Domingo, and in 1796 to Cuba. 
The inscription on the monument is very poor in 
expression. THomMaAs FALCONER. 


Osteman (5 §, ii, 110.)—This word is in com- 
mon use still in Newcastle-on-Tyne, as applied to 
a society still in existence there. The word is 
spelt “ostman or hostman” by Brand, the local 
antiquary, who traces the use of it to very early 
times. His derivation of the word from the bar- 
barous Latin oustmanni, i. ¢., the eastmen, is open 
to question. It seems much more simple to regard 
it as the German word ostman, or man from the 
eastern countries, with whom we must remember 
in early times our chief trade was carried on. 
John Evelyn tells us, in his Diary, that when he 
was in Antwerp (October 4, 1641) he visited the 
Oesters house belonging to the East India Com- 
pany. Our word sterling is by many considered 
to be only a corruption of Oesterling, another in- 
stance of our close communication with the East 
in business transactions. The society of ostmen 
or hostmen (says Brand) existed as a guild or 
fraternity in the town of Newcastle-on-Tyne from 
time immemorial, and appears finally to have been 
incorporated by royal charter about the year 1599 
by Queen Elizabeth. The society still lives under 
the name of the Ostman’s Company, and annually 


elects its governor and stewards on the 4th of 


January. Its funds, which I believe are not now 

considerable, are devoted to charitable and hos- 

pitable uses. Francis BRoMLey. 
St. Anne’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


In the Life of Lord Eldon by Twiss, there is 
the following note on this word (vol. i. p. 24, 
1844) :— 

‘© We learn from Brand's History of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(1789, vol. ii. p. 269) that a society of ostmen or hostmen 
had existed as a guild or fraternity in that town from 
time immemorial, previous to their incorporation by 
charter in 1600 by Queen Elizabeth.” 

He adds :— 

“The cause of their appointment seems to be contained 
in the subsequent statute 5 Hen. IV. cap. 9 (a,p. 1404.) 

“Marchants aliens: ‘And also it is ordained and 
stablished that in everie citie, towne and porte of the 
sea in England, where the saide marchants aliens or 
strangers be or shall be repairing, sufficient hoostes shall 
be assigned to the same marchants by the maior, sheriffes, 
or bailiffes, of the said cities, townes, and portes of the 
sea; and that the said marchantes aliens and strangers 
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shall dwell in none other plase, but with their said 
hoostes so to be assigned, and that the same hostes so to 
be assigned shall take for their travaile in the —— us 

was accustomed in olde time.” —Statutes by Barker, 1587, 
vol. i, p- 228. 

Brand further states that it appears from the 
earliest entries in the books of this 
hoastmen, that the stranger arriving at the port 
of Tyne to buy coals is called “the oaste” ; and 
he gives an engraving of “The Seale of the Fre- 
ternity of the Ostmen of the Towne of Newcastle- 
upon-Tine,” representing the hoastman receiving 
the stranger and addressing him thus, “ Welcome 
my oste.” 

He quotes also that— 

“Camden, in his Britannia, 
the following etymon :— 

“*The word hostmen may not improperly be taken to 
be traders into the eastern parts of Europe, and may 
have their name from the Latin word oustmanni, i. ¢., 
the eastmen, as trading into those parts, as well as the 
oustmanni, z.¢., the eastmen, who came from the sea- 
coast of Germany into Ireland, where, under colour of 
trade and merchandise, being admitted into some of 
their cities, in a short time they began a very terrible 


H. B. 


vol. ii. fol., 1319, gives 


war. 
PuRTON. 
Weobley. 


In the Chancery proceedings to which your cor- 
respondent alludes I doubt not but it means [a 
sea-coal seller. Thus I find :— 

“ Hoast-men, an ancient guild or fraternity (trading 
in sea-coal) at Newcastle.”"—Coles’s English Dictionary, 
1685. 

“ Ost, or Dost (C.* ), a vessel, on which hops or malt is 
dryed.” rsey’s English Dictionary, 1715. 

“ Hoast-men, an ancient company ,of dealers in sea- 
coal at Newcastle-upon-Tyne.”—Kersey’s English Dic- 
tionary, 1715. 

“ Qast (S8.C.) (south country word), a kiln.”—Bailey’s 
Dictionary, 1751. 

“ Ost, Oost, a vessel upon which hops or malt is dried.” 
—Bailey’s Dictionary, 

“ Hoast-men, an ancient company of traders in sea-coal 
at Newcastle.”—Bailey’s Dictionary, 1751. 

{ he GOLDING. 





1751. 


Paddington. 


In Kent the Ost, or Oast, is the kiln in which 
the hops are dried, and the Ostman is the person 
employed in drying them. If the word, as Bailey 
gives it, mean any ‘kind of kiln, then Osteman may 
as properly be understood of a drier of malt asa 
drier of hops. “ Maltster,” I take it, more properly 
means the dealer in malt, or the master for whom 
the Osteman works. 

M.A. 


undoubtedly. The 


Epmunp Tew, 


Osteman “ kiln-dryer,” 
Dutch word is ast, est, or cest; and there is the 
verb eesten, “to kiln-dry.” Hopscame to us, I 
believe, from the Netherlands. 


Joun AppIs. 








* C. means country word. 





society of 





From ost, oost, oast, a kiln or 
which hops or malt are dried (see J 
and Wedgwood’s Dictionaries). The word is allied 
to, and it may be derived from, the Dutch ast, 
which is explained in Hexham’s Netherduyte/ 
Dictionarie, 4to., 1660, to be “a place where 
barley is dryed to make malt with,” and by Kilian, 
in his Dictionarium Teutonico - Latinum, as, 
“ Ustrina, concameratus fornax.” 

MABEL 


a vessel upon 
ohnson, Bailey, 


PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Mitton’s “L’AtteEcRo” (5 §, i. 406 ; ii. 94.) 


—Mnkr. Bennett has, I see, very nearly, but not 
quite, put his finger on the spot. He gives you 
“tell” and “told.” I will go a step further and 


give you “tale,” the word, and in the sense Milton 
meant it. The three words are still in use on the 
sheep farms in the Teme Valley, and the distinct 
meaning of each of them will be apparent in the 
following passage, which is an extract from a work 
I am preparing for the press (not on “ folk-lore,” 
but a three-volume novel). The dialogue is be- 
tween master and man, and the scene is a night 
rescue of sheep from the flood, the sheep being 
huddled together on a knoll, the water rushing 
round them :— 

*** Stop a bit,’ said Frank, 
It may be some are lost.’ 

“*A han told ’em sur,’ said the wagoner,—who had 
already counted them,—as he secured one ewe and 
struggled stoutly with another. 

“* And what do you make the tale of ‘em then? 

“* Siven an forty sur,’ said William ; ‘ nointeen lambs 
an aight an twenty ship.’ 

‘That's right then, for the rest are by the house. So 

now let’s go to work.’”’ 

Any Teme Valley man will 
the above, and such phrases as these, 
in daily use :— 


‘and we'll tell them over. 


once recognize 
as utterances 


‘Ise agwain to tell the ship sur.” 

* They bin all roight sur; me and Jem han told ’em.” 

** They bin all theer sur. Ise gotten the tale on ’em.” 

Besides, it is by no means probable that Milton 
would negative his claim as a close observer of the 
realities of rural life—which the very context of 
the line proves him to haye been—by adding to 
the solitary and matter-of-fact occupation of the 
shepherd the ideal and companionable one of love- 


making. I must, therefore, agree with Mr. Ben- 
NETT’s proposition, that Milton’s meaning of “tells 
his tale ” is, in reality, “ counts his flock.” 
SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Paris Prisons (5 §S. i. 468.)—La Mairie. 
This was the house of the Premier Président of 
the Palais de Justice, and is now the Préfecture 


de Police. It is near the Ste. Chapelle. 

Le Plessis was formerly a college, known during 
the Revolution under the name of “ Maison d’Arrét 
de l’Egalité,” and was in the neighbourhood of the 
quays of the river Seine. 
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Ste. Pelagie, formerly a convent of nuns, was 
suppressed at the Revolution of 1789, and after- 

wards converted into a prison for debtors. It is 
in the Rue du Puits ’Hermite and Rue Copeau. 

Les Madelonnettes. These buildings formerly 
belonged to a society of nuns called Les Filles de 
la Madeleine, who devoted themselves to the re- 
claiming of abandoned women. Since the Revo- 
lution of 1789, they have been used, first as a 
prison for females, and on their removal to St. 
Lazare, as a temporary prison for men and boys. 
This maison darrét is situated in the Rue des 
Fontaines, between the Rue du Temple and the 
Rue St. Martin. 

Les Carmes, Rue de Vaugirard, 70. The church 
still exists, and was used as a prison in 1792 ; but 
the convent which was attached to it has been 
destroyed. 

St. Lazare. This was the ancient convent for 
the Lazarists, or hospital for leprosy, in the four- 
teenth century. In 1652 it was given to St. 
Vincent de Paul for his congregation of the Prétres 
de la Mission. In 1790, it became “ propricté 
nationale,” and in 1793, a prison. 

The buildings now existing were constructed by 
St. Vincent de Paul or his successors, and are the 
same as the present Prison de St. Lazare, 107, Rue 
du Faubourg, St. Denis. (Paris Guide, by Jules 
Simon, chapters “ Les Prisons” and “ Les Eglises 
de Paris” ; Paris Guide, by Galignani). Much 
information on the prisons of Paris will be 
obtained by consulting Maxime du Camp’s Work, 
Paris, vol. iii., and Les Prisons de Paris sous la 
Révolution, par C. A. Dauban. M. Van Eys. 


MeEpAL or Wit. I. (5 §S. ii. 67.)—It forms 
No. 1 of Dassier’s Medals of the Kings and Queens 
of England, so common and well known. 

J. W. Fremiye. 
srighton. 


InsuLaAR Accentuations (5 §, ii. 66.)—In 
conversation with an American the other day, he 
said, speaking of modern “arms of precision,” 

“any soldier now-a-days failing to advocate some 
sort of protection for infantry, in the shape of 
a narrow iron shield which could easily be carried 
in place of a knapsack, deserved a Lanatie As¥lam.” 

M. W. W. 


Brooks. 


A VALLomprosiAN New (5% §. ii. 95.)—The 
order of Vallis Umbrosa was founded by St. John 
Gualbert. Of this order, there were houses both 
of men and of women :—“ Suntque illius instituti 


plurima monasteria tum virorum tum virginum 
in Italia.”—Beyerlinck, Mag. 
Humana, vol. vi., p. 1091. 

An account of the founder may be seen in 
Butler's Lives of the Saints, under his feast. day, 
Also, I believe, in Surius, De Probatis 


Theatrum Vita 


July 12. 





Sanctorum Historiis ; the Acta Sanctorum of the 

Bollandists ; and the Acta Sanctorum Ordinis 

Sancti Benedicti. In this bookless region, I regret 

to say that I have no means of consulting the 

last three. Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“LisaBee’s LoveSrtory ” (5 8. i. 520), published 
in 1865, by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, was written 
by Miss Matilda Betham- Edwards, though issued 
anonymously, as was also John and I, by the same 
author, in 1862. Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 

“ AuLp WIFE-HAKE” (5** §, i. 468) is, I believe, 
an annual party held in the lake district at which 
married women of distant dales meet in the long 
days of summer, and where, I have read in local 
papers, they have very pleasant gatherings, now, 
perhaps, not confined to matrons. Mr. Ferguson 
has “hake, a convivial meeting, perhaps from Wel. 
haig, a crowd.” In this sense, the word is un- 
known in other portions of the county, so far as I 


know. It is probably an old name revived, 
I do not remember it in early days. M 
Cumberland. 


Whisky (4 §, xi. 156.)—On the 8th of June, 
1723, was formed at Edinburgh the Society of 
Improvers in Agriculture, the first association of 
the kind in the United Kingdom. The Duke of 
Hamilton moved and carried a resolution against 
drinking foreign stuff, “ that thereby the distilling 
of our grain might be encouraged, and the great 
sums annually sent to France for brandy, generally 
smuggled, might be kept at home.” It thus and 
then became a point of honour to drink only home- 
made whisky, which, becoming popular by degrees, 
acquired the character it has long borne of being 
pre-eminently “Scotch drink” (Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, August, 1870, art., “The First Agricultural 
Society ”). J. MANUEL. 


“ Bonnie DunpeEe” (5% §S. ii. 5.) —That Claver- 
house did not die on the field of Killiecrankie is 
proved by the fact that a despatch by him, in 
which he alludes to his wound, and expresses hopes 
of his recovery, was written the day after the 
battle. This document, says a writer in the 
Antiquary, vol. iv. (1873), p. 289, is now in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, together with the 
other letters and papers of Nairne, King James II.’s 
private secretary. It was published in Macpher- 
son’s Original Papers, 1775. Scott, in his Tales 
of a Grandfather, says :— 

“Observing the stand made by the two English 
regiments, he galloped towards the Clan of MacDonald, 
and was in the act of bringing them to the charge, with 
his right arm elevated, as if pointing to the way of 
victory, when he was struck by a bullet beneath the 
armpit, where he was unprotected by his cuirass. He 
tried to ride on, but being unable to keep his saddle, 
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fell, mortally wounded, and died in the course of the 
night.” 

After receiving his wound he was carried to the 
house of Blair-Athole, about two and a half miles 
from the field of battle, where he died the day 
after. He was buried in the church of Blair ; but 
it is announced in the Antiquary, p. 56 of the 
same volume,— 

“« Some few years ago a too zealous admirer, in some 
manner or other—not yet explained—removed the re- 
mains to the Scotch Episcopal Chapel at Old Deer in 
Aberdeenshire, where the hero now lies, and a stained 
glass window in the chapel commemorates the fact.” 

Black’s Picturesque Tourist of Scotland (1873) 
says :— 

“Not far from Urrard House there may be observed 
an erect stone in a field on the right hand, which has 
often been pointed out as a rude monument to Dundee. 
More accurate observation, however, has assigned a spot 
in the grounds of Urrard, higher up, as the one where 
the hero fell.” 

F. A. Epwarps. 


“ Knave” (5% §. ii. 31.)—Fuller, in his Church 
History (1655), book iv. p. 142, says :— 

“ About this time, he (Wycliffe) ended his translation 
of the Bible into English (a fair copy whereof in Queen's 
Colledg in Oxford, and two more in the University 
Library) done no doubt in the most expressive language 
of those dayes, though sounding uncouth to our ears. 
The Knave of Jesus Christ, for Servant.” 

The existence of a genuine printed Bible with 
the word “knave” instead of servant has long 
been disproved. Wycliffe does use the word 
“ Knave-child ” for man child, or male child, four 
times in his version— Ex. i. 16, Lev. xii. 7, 
Ecclus. xxxvi. 23, Apoc. xii. 5; and “knave- 
children ” once—Ex. i. 18, but never “knave” for 
servant (see Madden and Forshall’s edition of 
Wycliffe’s Bible). R. R. 

Boston. 

“Favour” (5 §. ii. 64) is used in the same 
sense, as given by Mr. Bienxrysorr and F. D., 
in the north of Scotland generally,—as, for in- 
stance, speaking of a good-looking man, north- 
country people say he is “ weel faurd.” R. M. 


“Detnotocy” (5 §. ii. 68.)\—A book with 
this title was published in 1789 :— 

“Deinology ; or the Union of Reason and Elegance ; 
being Instructions to a Young Barrister; with a Post- 
script, suggesting some Considerations on the Viva Voce 
Examination of Witnesses at the English Bar. By 
Hortensius. (Svo. London, Robinsons, 4s.).” 

Under “Hortentius [sic], supposed fictitious,” 
Dr. Watt mentions an edition, with the same title 
as above, published in 1801. 

Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 


Otiver CromweEtt (5 §. ii. 68.)—The maker 
of almanacs alluded to appears to be William 
Lilly, a Leicestershire man (born 1602, died 1680), 
who, according to Stephen Jones’s Biographical 





Dictionary (London, 1805), was consulted both 
by the King and General Fairfax, and made his 
fortune by favourable predictions to both parties. 
Witiiam Wie. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


“ Srvopie” (5 §. ii. 88) ought to mean red. 
See Andrews’s Lat.-Eng. Lexicon, Hofmanni 
Lexicon Universale, and Chambers’s Cyclopedia, 


ed. 1738. In heraldry, however, it has come to 
mean vert. Both meanings are illustrated in 


Dufresne, Glossarium Medic et Infime Latinitatis, 
ed. 1846, sub voce “Sinopis.” Epwarp PEacock. 


Herarpic (5 §. ii. 88.)—Jennour of Essex. 
See Papworth’s Ordinary of British Armorials, 
p. 640. J. R. 

St. Neot’s. 

Muse (5* §. ii. 89.)— 

“ And as he passes turn.” 
He must be a misprint for she. In the edition 
published by Messrs. Nelson & Sons, Mr. Marnew 
will find it— 
“ And as she passes turn.” 
W. J. Macapam. 


“ Guesses at Trutu” (5" §. ii. 89.)—U. is, I 
believe, Augustus Hare. I have not now by me 
the “Golden Treasury” edition, which is my 
authority for this, and my recollection of it is a 
little faint ; but I rather think there is a note in it 
giving the authors’ names. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 


? 


Tue Society or Arts’ Memoriat Tasets 
(5% §. ii, 106.)—Certainly Dickens’s house ought 
to be marked ; but why is*Hogarth’s house, or the 
site, not marked ? Why isnot Sir Isaac Newton’s ; 
Turner's, at 47,Queen Anne Street, and 26, Maiden 


Lane; Count Rumford’s, at what used to be 
45, Brompton Row, the balconied house ; the 
house where Curran died, 7, Amelia Place? 


Unless a special fund is raised for the express 
purpose of setting up these memorial tablets, the 
work will never be thoroughly done. 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


[There is a tablet bearing Franklin’s name on the 
house in Craven Street, Strand.] 


Gipsy Marriace (5 §. ii. 109.) — Rarini 
Mirelda’s vocabulary required “ friends will kindly 
accept this intimation” to be paraphrased into 
“who tells these words to all Gipsy brethren.” 
She wished them to laugh with her, and not to 
laugh at them. Phillissin translation of 
Herregaard, and signifies a hall or mansion. 

T. Crorton. 


is a 


Wratr Famiry (5™ §. ii. 108.)—There has 
been a family of this name located for many years 
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at Todenham, near Moreton-in-Marsh, Gloucester- 
shire. As one family Mr. Bopprnecron mentions 
is described of somewhere in the adjoining county 
(Oxfordshire), it may chance that there is a close 
relationship between the two, and he might, there- 
fore, be able to find information to further enlighten 
him from the parish register of the quiet parish 
mentioned above. I know the name is of long- 
standing thereabouts, both from my own observa- 
tion and from what my friends have told me. 
Day. Harrison. 


“ Acapemic Errors,” &c. (5" §. ii. 109.)—I 
have seen this ascribed to Dr. Valpy, but believe 
it to be the work of his brother, the Rev. Edward 
Valpy, B.D., of Trinity College, Cambridge, who 
assisted the Doctor in his educational labours. 

A, G. 

Haytian Poer (5 §. ii. 109.)—This stanza 
might be much more truly called “ beautiful” if it 
were doctrinally correct. “Simple” it certainly 
is, and in more senses than one of the word ; for 
everybody having the slightest pretension to any 
theological knowledge knows, or ought to know, 
that the souls of the dead do not become angels. 
Equal unto the angels they are, no doubt ; but 
that is a thing as different as possible. The pre- 
valence of this error is rather remarkable. Mr. 
Sabine Baring-Gould alludes to it in the Curious 
Myths (ii. 292), where he would give it a heathen 
origin. C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 


“THE SWORD WEARING OUT THE SCABBARD” 
(5" S. ii. 109.)—In the Apophthegms of Erasmus 
(1542), Book i. No. 191, the following is given as 
a saying of Diogenes :— 

“ Hearyng a young striepleyng of a veraye wel fauoured 
and honest face, vsyng vnhonest communicacion, Art 
thou not ashamed, quoth he, to drawe a Sweorde of lead 
out of an ieuorie sheathe?” 

In the same Book the body is frequently alluded 
to as “a sheathe ” and “a peignted sheathe.” 

R. R. 


Boston. 


Izaak Walton, in his inimitable Life of George 
Herbert, records that “he would often say [of him- 
self] ‘He had too thoughtful a Wit: like a pen- 
knife in too narrow a sheath, too sharp for his 
body.’ ” 


This query immediately suggests to my mind 
the well-known lines in Dryden’s Absalom and 
Achitophel, in the portrait of Lord Shaftesbury :— 

“ A fiery soul, which working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to ten. 
And o’er-informed the tenement of clay.” 


J. W. W. 
SKATING LiterRaAtuRE (5 §, ii. 107.)—There is 
a thin 4to. pamphlet, 16 pp., not included in Mr. 
Fosrer’s list :—“ Cursus Glacialis; or, Scating: 





a Poetical Essay, inscribed to the club, “Ocyor 
Euro.” “Har.: Printed in the Month of January, 
MDCCLXXIV.” Este. 


I don’t see anything poetical in Mr. Fostrer’s 
list. There is a short poem, entitled Skating, 
among the translations in the Miscellanea of J. G., 
1818, a privately printed book, by James Glass- 
ford ; it is there translated and given with the 
original Cursus Glacialis of Phil. Frowde, reprinted 
from Anglic. Musar. Analecta. A. G. 

Cou. VALENTINE Wavton (5" §, ii. 110.)—The 
parentage of Col. Wauton is unknown. Sir Oliver 
Cromwell, C.B., appointed him heir to the estates 
of Sir George Wauton, but probably there was no 
blood relationship between them. 

JoserH Rix, M.D. 

St. Neot’s. 


“Les Provinciates” (5% §,. i. 328, 378.)—Is 
Mr. WituiaAms aware of the fact that “ Dr. 
Ludov. de Montalto” was Blaise Pascal himself, 
the author, and not the translator, of the work? 
Apparently not, for he quotes Watt as an authority 
for assigning the first English translation to a 
person of the former name ; whereas what Watt 
does is to assign the authorship to Dr. Montalto, 
being himself ignorant of the real authorship when 
he penned the entry under that word, though 
he seems to have ascertained it when he reached 
the word “Pascal.” The fact is, that Watt and 
Allibone are very unsafe guides, though the 
stupendous work they have accomplished for 
English bibliography makes it appear almost 
ungracious to refer to the vast number of errors 
with which they abound. 

GasTon DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


Lorp CuatTHam AND Batrtey’s “ Dicrionary” 
(5 S. i.448,514.)—If it will assist V.H.I.L.L.C.1.V. 
in arriving at a more proximate date of publication 
of Bailey’s Universal Etymological English Dic- 
tionary, I beg to state for his information that I 
have a copy of the second edition, in 1 vol. 8vo., 
published in 1724, which is an earlier edition than 
either of those referred to by your correspondent, 
or the one in his own possession, and which is 
dedicated to the children of George Augustus 
and Wilhelmina Charlotte. I have also a copy of 
the fifth edition of the second vol., 8vo., pub- 
lished in 1760. B. B. 

Bradford. 


“ EVERY MAN IS THE ARCHITECT,” &c. (4 S. xii. 
514; 5S. i. 471.)— 

*‘T have long been in search of a passage in Greek 
writers parallel to this proverb. Can any one assist 
me?” 

The following extracts are, I think, apposite to 
the remarks by which this query is accompanied, 
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and the proverb which the extracts are adduced to 
illustrate is at least analogous to the one referred 
to:— 

“"AvOowmoc “AvOpwrov Aammdrov. Plinii locus 
hue pertinet, lib. ii. c. 7, Natur. Historie: Hic est 
vetustissimus refe rendi benemerentibus gratiam mos, ut 
tales numinibus adscribant. Quippe et omnium aliorum 
nomina ex hominum nata sunt meritis. Et Juvenalis 
v. 132] Quadraginta tibi si quis Deus, aut similis Diis, 

St melior fatis donaret homuncio. Proverbia Zenobii.” 

Cfr. Juv. x. 365:— 

“ Nullum numen abest, si sit Prudentia: nos te, 

Nos facimus, Fortuna, Deam cceloque locamus.” 
And the notes in loc. by Gifford. 
mens sana in corpore sano, is the real source of 
evoamovia. BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


Ss , 
Lwpporvvy, 


Enciiso Surnames (5 §,. i. 262, 330, 352, 
391, 470.)—Mr. Sata, speaking of the “ Macs,” 
observes—‘‘ Thus also from ‘Thomas’ there has 
probably dropped off that ‘Ap,’ which is still 
retained by a celebrated living harpist.” Rather 
adopted than retained, for the harpist in question 
is the only one of the family, I believe, who uses 
the Ap. The “Ap” in Wales only remains in the 
corruptions of Ap Richard = Pritchard ; Ap Hugh 

Pugh, &c., and the harpist in question seems to 
have wished to foreignize his plain name of Thomas 
into “ Aptommas,” and to be known as “ Aptoma,” 
as un-Welsh a word as possible. A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Allow me to challenge Dr. CHarnock’s (p. 331) 
incidental identification of the surname Huser 
with Hubert, for which there is no warrant. The 
former, equivalent to our English word “ cotter,” 
is the immediate derivative of “ hub” = mansus, 
the croft or piece of land cultivated for his own 
use by a serf. The German historian Vonarx 
states that a “hub” generally contained from 
thirty to forty acres; if it exceeded fifty, it 
received the name of “hof” villa. The 
name Hubert or Hubertus, of immediate French 
parentage, though originally belonging to the 
numerous class of Teutonic names in “ bert,” has 
no connexion with the appellative “ huber.” 

’. A, FEDERER. 

Bradford. 


“THAT BEATS AKEBO” (5" §, i. 148, 255, 317, 
476.)—“ Akebo” is probably a place, sayings of 
the same sort, about towns, &c., not being rare. It 
is, perhaps, Aghabo (Archadh-bé-Cainnigh), in 
Queen’s County. The name means simply “ cow- 
field,” with the addition of “Saint Cainnech,” to 
distinguish the place from others of the same 
name. Saint Cainnech, Abbot of Archadh-bd, is 
recorded by the Four Masters to have died here in 
598. The usual Irish saying, however, is “That 
bates Banagher; and Banagher bate the Divel.” 

D. F. 


Hammersmith. 





Wordsworth and Hogg. The Shepherd was staying 
| 


Tue Acacta (4% §. xii. passim; 5% §. i. 57, 
197, 316, 457.)—A note in The Christian Year on 
the poem for the Fifth Sunday after Easter, on 
which day the lesson is read descriptive of Moses 
seeing the bush burning with fire but not con- 
sumed, mentions that “the towering thorn Seneh 
is said to be a sort of Acacia.” Mr. Grove, in 
The Dictionary of the Bible, in an article on 
“ Seneh,” says :-— 

“The name in Hebrew means a ‘ thorn,’ or thorn-bush, 
and is applied elsewhere only to the memorable thorn of 
Horeb; but whether it. refers, in this instance, to the 
shape of the rock, or to the growth of Seneh upon it, we 


cannot ascertain.” 
Jonun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Privy Councit Jupement: Lippe v. WEs- 
TERTON (5 §. ii, 128. The words italicized 
in the former quotation, denying the existence of 
the Prayer of Consecration in the second Prayer- 
Book of Edward VL., are entirely at variance with 
the simple fact, as any one may see who will refer 
to that book. The Episcopal Assessors who allowed 
this misstatement to pass were the late Archbishop 
Sumner and the present Archbishop Tait. The 
words italicized in the second quotation are an 
astounding fabrication, no such words having 
occurred in the Judgment of the Court. For this 
again Archbishop Tait is responsible, as it occurs 
in a book edited under his direction when Bishop 
of London. The former is the true report of the 
“ Judgment” delivered. See a pamphlet entitled 
Lord Selborne’s Letter to the “ Times.” B. M. 
Pickering, 1874. F.S. A. 


I believe it is well known that Bayford’s is a 
true report of the words actually used by the 
Judges, though (as need hardly be said) they are 
at utter variance with fact, which is as stated in 
the other report. And if this be so, there would 
be no authority for altering the words in that one. 

Cartes F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


DuPLICATES IN THE British Museum (4% 8. 
x. 332, 399,479; 5% S. i. 494.)—A short time 
since I purchased, at a moderate price, Ballard’s 
Learned Ladies, Oxf., 1752, 4to. On the back of 
the title-page occurs the old Museum press-mark, 
“ MVSEVM BRITANNICVM.— Duplicate 1804.” 

W. WINTERS. 

Waltham Abbey. 

ype Wett, West Fetron (5% §. i. 449 
515; ii. 17.)—I suggest this well may have been 
dedicated to St. W ulfs stan, or Woolstan, the Anglo- 

Saxon Bishop of Worcester at the time of the 
Cc onquest, and who, I believe, was born in one of 
the Midland Counties. A. R. K. 


Worpswortn Aaxp Hoge (5 §, i. 143; ii. 9.)- 
Hartley Coleridge used to sabeas a pt story of 
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at Rydal Mount, and Wordsworth showed him all 
the lions of the vicinity. On one of their long 
walks Hogg got rather tired, on which Wordsworth 
said, “I’ll just show you another lake, and then 
we’ll go homewards.” To this the Shepherd replied, 
“‘T dinna want to see onny mair dubs. Let’s step 
in to the public and hev a wee drap o’ whusky, and 
then we’ll hame!” Wordsworth used to tell the 
story, and say that at first he was offended at 
hearing his lakes called dubs ; but, on reflection, he 
could not take umbrage—the dubs was so charac- 
teristic of the man. The Shepherd contrasted the 
small English lakes with the large Scottish ones, 
and dubs was the natural consequence of the 
comparison ! 

Another anecdote has been recorded which merits 
a place in “ N. & Q.” It was during Hogg’s stay at 
Rydal that he met with Byron. Byron was an 
inmate at the Salutation Hotel, and one day he 
encountered Hogg propping the doorway of the 
Grasmere Inn, of which the late Jonathan Boll 
(named in Hone) was then the landlord. It is 
said that Byron, accosting Hogg, said, “ Your 
name’s Hogg, I believe ; my name is Byron. We 
ought to be acquainted!” The story goes that the 
two poets reached their respective lodgings ina 
very queer state. Did Byron, when he visited the 
lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland, ever make 
the acquaintance of Wordsworth ; and, if he did 
80, was the visit subsequent or prior to the publica- 
tion of The Excursion ? N. 


Faroe Isies (5 §. i. 329, 394, 438.)—For a 
recent account of these islands, see The Proceedings 
of the Royal oe ~~ Society, vol. xvii. p. 312. 

VeRARD Home CoLemay. 

Brecknock Road, N. 


Haneine anv Resuscitation (5% §. i. 444; 
ii. 12.)—Is Mr. H. A. Kennepy acquainted with 
Southey’s ballad of Roprecht the Robber? It is 
a story of resuscitation after hanging and gibbeting, 
and is said to be “founded on fact.” Ambrose 
Gwinnett is an English narrative of the same kind. 
Roprecht had a second suspension, and he richly 
deserved it. Poor Gwinnett was an innocent man, 
and lived long enough after his hanging and 
gibbeting to discover the real culprit and return 
to his roadside inn a pardoned man. The story 
has been dramatized under the title of Ambrose 
Gwinnett; or, the Murder at the Roadside Inn. 
I forget the date of Gwinnett’s trial and execution. 

James Henry Dixon. 


Byron : Wycuerzey, &c. (5 §S. i. 164, 256 ; 
ii. 31.)—Twice lately by your correspondents has 
the fine quotation from Wycherley—“I weigh the 
man, not his title: ’tis not the king’s stamp can 
make the metal better or heavier ”—been referred 
to The Country Wife as its source. Some time 
ago (4 §S, xii. 25) I gave the true reference in 





full. Let me repeat that it is part of a speech by 
“ Manly” in The Plain Dealer, Act i. sc. 1. The 
name alone of this play ought to be a sufficient 
reminder of the place of the quotation. There is 
nothing at all akin to it in The Country Wife. 
V.H.LL.LC.LV. 


W. A. C. does not quote correctly. What Mas- 
singer says is as follows :— 

“ But in our Sanazarro tis not so, 

He being pure and tried gold ; and any stamp 
Of grace, to make him current to the world, 

The Duke is pleased to give him, will add honour 
To the great bestower; for he, though allow'd 
Companion to his master, still preserves 

His majesty in full lustre.” 

W. A. C. in closing his quotation with the word 
“honour,” in the fourth line, entirely alters the sense 
of the passage. I confess that I am also in fault in 
having misquoted “ bestower” as “ possessor,” as 
this perhaps may have misled W. A. C., and caused 
some confusion. What Massinger really says is in 
effect just what Burns says :— 

“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man ’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
T. Maceratu. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon. In- 
cluding all his Occasional Works, namely, 
Letters, Speeches, Tracts, State Papers, Me- 
morials, Devices, and all Authentic beds 
not already Printed among his Philosophical, 
Literary, or Professional Works. Newly Col- 
lected and set forth in Chronological Order, 
with a Commentary, Biographical and His- 
torical, by James Spedding. Vol. VII. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Here is a noble work nobly ended. Mr. Sped- 

ding may say with pride, as the old poet said, 

“Exegi monumentum.” If Mr. Spedding went 

forth, after writing the last word in this volume, 

as Gibbon did after the accomplishment of his 
great undertaking, under a mingled sensation of 
joy and of regret,—joy that the task was done, 
regret that such accomplishment had terminated 
one of the proudest purposes of his laborious life,— 
the editor of Bacon was fully justified in so doing. 

The amount of new matter of Bacon’s own com- 
position in this volume amounts to about forty-one 
pages. To this it may be added, that “ Elsing’s 
notes of the debates in the House of Lords have 
enabled me,” says Mr. Spedding, “to throw some 
fresh light upon the personal history of Bacon’s 
impeachment ; and the exposition of their pro- 
ceeding as a Court of Justice in criminal cases, 
which has not been attempted before, will be found 
to have an important bearing upon the disputable 
points in his case, some of which are very 
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material.” Mr. Dixon, in his Personal History of 
Lord Bacon, had only the Lords’ Journals to go 
by, but these “tell us nothing of what passed in 
committee, except the result as embodied in the 
subsequent action of the House.” The notes are 
very brief. In the instructions for the grave cir- 
cumstance coming on (when Bacon was expected 
to be present), we find the Sergeant directed “to 
carry his mace, and to show it him, but not to 
carry it before him, as he did when he had the 
Seal.” The proposal of Sheffield that Bacon should 
be declared incapable “hereafter of any office of 
judicature or councillor’s place” was “well liked 
of.” It led to Southampton’s question, “‘ Whether 
he whom this House thinks unfit to be a constable 
shall come to the Parliament ” ; and it was agreed 
that “he never come to the Parliament again.” 
These and similar passages in the notes bring the 
scene vividly before us, and, as Mr. Spedding 
remarks, “we gain from them a tolerably clear 
idea of the manner in which this important de- 
liberation was transacted.” In summing-up Bacon’s 
quality, character, and conduct, Mr. Spedding 
thinks that Bacon himself would have been con- 
tent with the judgment contained in the following 
lines of Sir Henry Taylor’s Isaac Comnenus:— 

“ Yet is he, in sad truth, a faulty man. 

In slavish, tyrannous, and turbulent times 

He drew his lot of life; and of the times 

Some deep and bloody stains have fallen upon him 

But, be it said, he had this honesty, 

That undesirous of a false renown, 

He ever wished to pass for what he was ; 

One that swerved much and oft, but being still 

Deliberately bent upon the right, 

Had kept it in the main; one that much loved 

Whate’er in man is worthy high respect, 

And in his soul devoutly did aspire 

To be it all ; yet felt from time to time 

The littleness that clings to what is human, 

And suffered from the shame of having felt it.” 

This judgment may not be acceptable to those 
who think Bacon all guilt, or to those who hold him 
to be entirely innocent, but it probably hits the 
truth exactly ; and it is not less true in sentiment 
than it is noble in expression. 

Kyieuts oF St. Jonn or JERvsaALeM.—K. Z. Z. wishes 
to record that an investiture of knights of the above 
order took place in the church of Sonnenburg, on St. 
John’s day. After marches, processions, feasting, &c., 
the following ceremony was observed :—“The knights 
who were to receive the Accolade came forward now, 
led by the first marshal, at their head, the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, to the throne of the Herren 
Meister, who asked in a clear loud voice—‘ What is your 
desire ?’—to which the unanimous answer was returned 
—‘To have the honour of being received as knights of 
justice into the Bailiwic of Brandenburg, of the Order 
of Saint John of Jerusalem.’ The Herren Meister 


(Prince Karl of Prussia) replied—‘The reception is 
granted to you, if you promise to obey the laws of the 
order, and to conduct yourselves as true knights.’ The 
Herren Meister then stepped in front of the altar steps, 
took the naked sword fi 


rom the Captain of the Order, 
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and touched with it, according to ancient custom, the 
shoulder of the knight kneeling on a footstool before 
him, saying, ‘ Better knight than squire.’ Then followed 
the investiture. The insignia of the order, the white 
enamelled cross, with the gold eagles between the limbs, 
and surmounted by a gold crown, suspended from a 
black ribbon, and the black silk mantles, with the large 
white cross on the left shoulder, were handed by the 
pages to the assisting commanders, one of whom handed 
the cross, whose eight points typify the eight beatitudes, 
to the Prince, who placed it round the neck of the 
knight. The other commander invested him with the 
mantle, whose colour typifies the camel’s-hair garment 
of the Baptist, as the white cross does purity of heart. 
The Herren Meister then drew together the cords of the 
mantle, which symbolise the cord with which our Saviour 
was bound for us. Then followed the vow, which was 
read by the secretary, and repeated after him by the 
knights. After which each gave his hand to the Herren 
Meister, the Chancellor, and the Commanders, as a testi- 
mony that he would maintain’a contest against unbelief, 
would consider the care and relief of the sick as the 
duty of a Knight Hospitaller, and that as a true knight 
he would wage constant war against the enemies of the 
Church of Christ, and the disturbers of the peace of God 
and man. The Herren Meister then pronounced the 
words, ‘I wish you the blesing of God, health, and pros- 
perity’; and the ‘Te Deum’ having been sung, the pro- 
cession returned to the castle, where a State dinner, 
given by the Herren Meister, concluded the day.” 


* Local ORIGIN oF THE ‘ RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW.’— 
I lately made a note of the following item, which I 
found in a small volume consisting of a collection of 
literary papers, Xc., originally published in the Man- 
chester Exchange Herald in 1815 and 1816, the con- 
tributors being a society of local gentlemen. The book 
in question, which is in the library of William Booth, 
Esq., of Cornbrook, is entitled Bibliographiana, and was 
printed in 1817 by Joseph Aston, No. 14, St. Ann Street, 
only twenty-four copies being printed. The fly-leaf 
contains the following pencil memoranda :—‘ The Retro- 
spective Review originated from this work. This society 
was instituted by the late Mr. W. Ford, bookseller, and 
was held in his establishment in St. Ann’s Square. 
All the articles signed M. D. (the final letters of his 
name) (sic) were written by him.’ ‘Copies of this 
little volume are now extremely scarce, and are likely 
to remain so, as they are only to be found in the collec- 
tions of a few noblemen and gentlemen who gave very 
extravagant prices for them to Triphook, Thorpe, &c., 
of London.—J. Ford.’ The worthy President of the 
Chetham Society, whose name as a contributor to the 
Retrospective Review has been omitted by Lowndes, 
could perhaps say something about the above note. 
I observe that Mr. Crossley makes a commendatory 
reference to Bibliographiana in a foot-note in his essay 
on Fuller’s Holy State (vol. iii., p. 51). I may add, that 
the Free Library copy of the Review contains in writing 
the names of many of the contributors, the late W. J. 
Fox, Esq., M.P. for Oldham, being amongst the number.” 
—Jonn E. Barey, in “ Local Notes and Queries,” the 
Manchester Guardian. 


ARMORIAL Book-PLATES.—Dr. Howarp (Dartmouth- 
Row, Blackheath) writes:—“I have many duplicates 
which I wish to exchange.” 


Tue Baronetcy or Payne.—An anonymous corre- 
spondent notifies to us the death, recently, of Sir 
Coventry Payne, Bart. This gentleman, of ancient 
descent, was one of two claimants to the hereditary title. 
The other, Sir Salusbury Gillias Payne, asserts that his 
late rival was debarred by illegitimacy in the line from 
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which he descended. The Paynes are named by Orderi- 
cus Vitalis. The name has gone through the forms of 
Paganus, Payen, Payn, and Payne ; and the old Norman 
family is well represented in the respective claimants in 
England as well as in Normandy. 

Mispaints.—Our respected c temporary, the Revue 
Bibliographique Universelle, says: “A new romance by 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton (and not Chatterton, as the 
Atheneum printed it) is in the press. After this cor- 
rection, the Revue announces the title of the novel as 
On at Wlast! 

LAMARTINE.—The s 
and fourth volume of tl 
points out the errors in 


1e Revue, in a notice of the third 
e rrespondanc de La 
grammar which this elegant 
writer continually committed, and which his editor has 
thought fit to leave uncorrected in this edition. Here 
are some samples :—“ Je ne t’enverrai pour ma solde de 
cette année que 700 fr. (III. 224); si j'ai deux jours d@ 
disposer (III. 308); ce Florence. .. elle m’étonne (III. 
364); ma femme go beaucoup et est trés-goiitce par la 
princesse (III. 366) ; wre personne qui n’est ni Francais 
ni Jtalie (III. ‘ s décombres (IV. 6); je vous 
préviendrai, si je /e suis (IV. 57); resté (1V. 246); 
Jai peu de but ai IV. 3 la société périt sur nous 
(IV. 347), &c. Un grammairien,” adds the Revue, 
“triplerait cette liste de solécismes, en y joignant de 
hardis barbarismes, comme placable, pate 
em ployab le, cha le de , 
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CoLonrEeNsis.—Amongst the many good works being 
effected by Dean Stanley in Westminster Abbey are the 
gradual replacement throughout the church of the 
gravestones—notably, Sir Isaac Newton’s—that were 
removed at the beginning of this century, and the re- 
cutting of inscriptions that have been obliterated by 
wear and time. Courayer’s grave is now marked ; the 
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mural tablet close by, however, has perhaps escaped the 
notice of our correspondent. The inscription on the 
former is— 
Pierre Francois Le Courayer 
Born at Rouen in Normandy 
November 17. 1681 
Canon of the Abbey of S Genevieve 
Author of “ A Dissertation 
In Defence of the V slidity of English Ordinations” 
Died October 17. 1776 
Aged 95 

D. L.—Hampstead was originally called Hamestede, 
the old way of spelling Homestead. The present church, 
which it is sought to remove, has no connexion whatever 
with the reign of Queen Anne; it only dates from 1747. 
The increasing needs of the parish require an enlarged 
church. As, then, the present building is extremely ugly, 
without a vestige of antiquity about it, we can scarcely 
understand the opposition that is now offered to substi- 
ay a really grand church, whose lofty spire shall still 
be a landmark, and indeed worthy of the magnificent and 
crowning position to be occupied. 

E. TrueLove.—Our correspondent adds his testimony 
to a fact already established, as to the sex of the 
Chevalier d’Eon, who so long passed fora woman. Mr. 
Truelove states that in 1810, soon after D’Eon’s death, 
he saw and examined this mysterious character ; and he 
sks for information concerning any life of this once 
famous adventurer. 

TINTILLERIES.— Voltaire himself has said that French- 
men were represented for the first time in French 
tragedy in his own Zaire,—alluding, of course, to the 
characters of Lusignan and Nerestan. 

J. G.—We cannot give an opinion on the legality, or 
otherwise, of wills. Of the one now sent, we can only say 
that it would delight most lawyers, and dissipate the 
estate. 

J. H. C.—The ballad The Farmer’s Son and the Lady 
Gay is printed in Chappell’s well-known volumes, and is 
still sung in country parts. 

G. L. 

“ Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
Gray, Progress of Poesy. 

F. R. 8. asks for the date of the death of William 
Mudford, editor of the Courier, and author of the novels 
The Five Knights of St. Albans and Mary of Buttermere. 

A LADY OF THE Passau CENTURY oui have her 
query answered by writing to Lord Rokeby, Mrs. 
Montagu’s representative. 

G. L.—It is the ha-ha that is the sunken part. The 
fence (as at Delaval Hall and elsewhere) is above it. 
The term is common. 

A. R. writes ‘Development of the Press.’—The 
Oswestry Herald was discontinued in 1822.” 

M. T. 
books. 

H. A. B.—Forwarded to Mr. Thoms. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of goo od faith. 


There is no use in sending to us reviews of 











